LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
and courtesy, and the Chancellor's constant references to
her in his letters prove how much he relied upon her
affection and sympathy.
Society in Dublin in the early days of the nineteenth
century differed greatly from the English life of the time,
and ladies from England had to readjust many of their
ideas and habits before they became reconciled to local
customs.   The Government officials and their families
were English and regarded the inhabitants with dislike,
not unmixed with contempt, which was intensified by
the obsequious attitude adopted by the people to the
Castle authorities. In the tragic days of the French revolu-
tion the inhabitants of Belfast had paraded the streets
carrying portraits of Mirabeau and congratulations were
sent to the National Assembly. During the war the Irish
had plotted and intrigued with England's enemies and had
celebrated every great disaster which befell her with
rejoicings and illuminations.   This conduct, culminating
in the rebellion of 1798, had made the very name of
Ireland, both north and south, odious to the English of
all classes.   Disagreements between English and Irish
officials, fights between the military and the people,
quarrels between the families of the inhabitants and those
reluctantly compelled to live in the country, were cease-
less.  The social life of Dublin centred in the Castle and
the Viceregal Lodge, and in spite of intense racial animosity
the Lord Lieutenant and his circle were objects of absorb-
ing interest to every man, woman and child in the place.
Crowds gathered if his carriage stopped, and whenever
he appeared in public, gracious and dignified, followed by
haughty and disdainful aides-de-camp, enraptured Dublin
hastened to pay him homage. The leaders of society were
mostly drawn from the upper middle-class, and to receive
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